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WHY MAY A BRIGHT CHILD BE A PROBLEM? 


UST why should anyone expect a bright child to ever cause the school any 
Jicuie He has gifts. He can learn. 

In contrast, it is expected that the dull or feebleminded child will be a 
problem. In the last number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, we noticed that such 
children tended to lag behind, did not fit into the work of the school, and were 
often problems at home and in the community. In many cases this outcome might 
have been predicted. The cards were stacked against them. Both heredity and 
environment seemed to have entered into a conspiracy against their success 
and happiness. Nature seemed to have intended that they should fail. 

But the bright child is different! The gods have smiled upon him. The stage 
seems set for successful living. Modern investigation shows that our old concep- 
tion of the bright child is erroneous. He is no longer considered a bookworm, 
emaciated, near-sighted, sickly, overspecialized, emotionally unstable, socially 
unadaptable, morally undependable, psychotic, a candidate for some type of 
hospital. 

We may well wonder, then, why bright children, who seem to stand head and 
shoulders above their fellows in innate ability and opportunity at every point, 
may become problems, but sometimes they do. 

The fundamental difficulty of the school in dealing with bright children is that 
they are exceptional. They are few in numbers. In the ordinary classroom there is 
amuch larger group of average children. Then there is a smaller group that is dull. 
These, like the bright children, are exceptional. Through years of experience the 
content of courses of study has been fashioned for the average child. Consciously 
or unconsciously teachers direct their efforts toward this middle group. It would 
require nothing less than a miracle to so teach every child in an ordinary sized 
class as to keep him working up to his capacity. Teachers are apt to think that 
bright children require little or no personal attention. Since they are superior, 
they can get along unaided. Let us see how under such conditions it may be difli- 
cult for the bright child to gain and maintain healthy adjustment. 

_ First of all, the bright child is not likely to be promoted in proportion to his 
intelligence. Most schools have no special classes for their bright children. Except 
for the occasional skipping of grades, promotion is made with regularity from year 
to year. Among these children are those who can read three or four times as fast as 
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other children, and many who can get their lessons in at least half the time that is 
required of others in the same grade. How shall they spend their time? In most 
schoolrooms there is no special provision for their use of extra time. 

Hence some of these children become disciplinary problems. Naturally curious 
and active, and having an insufficient outlet for their energies, they may become 
leaders against authority and get into all sorts of mischief. Such children, whether 
or not they interfere with the smooth running of the school, may get into bad 
habits, such as dawdling over their work, carelessness and inattention, because the 
school is not a challenge to their efforts. They may even become backward and fail 
in school. R 

If a bright child is promoted rapidly, possibly by the usual method of skipping 
grades, he may find himself among older children who have different social 
interests and who view his joining the group with coolness or jealousy. He may 
react by treating them with a certain amount of contempt and feeling of superi- 
ority. Here is danger of real maladjustment. 

Even with all his talents, the bright child may not always travel over a road of 
roses. On every hand he faces real difficulties. He may become very much con- 
fused and handicapped, as Dr. Hartwell’s case study 8f Morris in this number of 
our magazine shows. However, it is very much worth while to try to understand 
and guide the bright child. He has gifts which promise much for social leadership. 


Are We Right? 


Elsewhere in this issue we present extracts from two letters regarding the De- 
bate which we published in our April number as to whether children should be 
grouped according to their abilities or not. They, like the Debate itself, show that 
no general rule can be laid down for adopting either plan. As Sir Roger de Coverley 
said, “‘ There is much to be said on both sides.” 

Some children do well under either plan, some under one and not under the 
other. Does it not boil down to this — that in a school system large enough and 
flexible enough to include the possibility of ability grouping, children who are 
likely to profit by it may have it, and those who are not need not be forced into 
it? And to find out which these children are, is it not essential to consider the 
special traits and needs and circumstances of each child, that is, to take all the 
necessary steps to understand the child? 


Your Change of Address 


We should appreciate more coéperation from teachers and superintendents in the matter 
of our mailing list. Each fall and during the year there are many changes of address among the 
teachers, for which a blank is provided on the last page of each number. Even if the magazine is 
being forwarded you by the post office from a former address, will you not let us know what your 
correct address is? Many new teachers come into the field each year, and where school directories 
are not published until late in the winter or the following spring, we should appreciate receiving 
lists of new teachers prior to publication, or requests from the new teachers themselves. 

We hope you will all have a pleasant summer and come back in September prepared for 
lively discussions on UNDERSTANDING THE CHILp! 
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WHAT IS THE BRIGHT CHILD? 
By LAWRENCE AUGUSTUS AVERILL, Pua.D. 


HEAD OF THE PsycHOLOGY DEPARTMENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, WORCESTER 
Autor or “THe HyGIene or INSTRUCTION” 


The many normal school pupils of Dr. Lawrence A. Averill, the numerous readers of his excel- 
lent textbooks, and others will be glad to welcome him to our columns. With his usual clarity of 
language he helps to give us a well-defined picture of the bright child. Dr. Averill is one of our 


Consulting Editors. 


HERE have been numerous miscon- 

ceptions in the minds of people gener- 
ally regarding so-called “bright” children. 
Helen’s mother, for example, having in 
mind her neighbor’s daughter, Mary, who 
is reputed throughout the community to 
be an unusually smart pupil in school, is 
heard to remark: “Of course, everybody 
knows these highly clever children always 
turn out in the end to be quite ordinary!”’ 
Helen is quile ordinary!) Tom’s mother, 
thinking of Fred, likewise a reputedly 
brilliant pupil, is heard to remark: “* Any- 
way, I'd rather have Tom keep himself 
healthy and strong than break his health 
down with study!” (Tom never will!) The 
implication is that the lad who drinks too 
leeply at the ravishing fount of knowledge 
is flirting with nothing less sinister than 
nervous breakdown, or even with annihila- 
tion itself. Peter’s mother, having in mind 
a neighbor’s son, Harold, a budding young 
prodigy of intellect, says: “I guess I'd 
rather have my Peter less blessed with 
brains than to have him as _ insufferably 
snobbish and know-it-all as some of those 
nervous, high-strung children that are 
always sticking their teachers and skipping 
their grades!"’ (Peter will never do either!) 

Still other parents will discourse at 
length upon the cause and effect relation- 
ship between precocity on the one hand and 
such negative and undesirable qualities as 
poor health, instability, mental abnormal- 
ities, awkwardness, seclusiveness, conceit, 
inaccuracy, “‘queerness,”’ and finickiness on 
the other hand. To complete the picture, 
we have the contention of some teachers 
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that every accelerated or gifted pupil is a 
potential or a present liability in the 
schoolroom; of some physicians who advise 
parents that precocity in a child is a more 
or less pathological condition which fre- 
quently eventuates in physical or mental 
breakdown, or both; of the cartoonist and 
the wit who depict the superior person 
generally as an emaciated, bespectacled, 
white-livered monstrosity; and of the com- 
mon run of children who dub those gifted 
souls among their numbers as “sharks,” 
“teacher’s pets,” “boners,” and the like. 
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It was in part the desire to clear up some 
of these hazy but none the less persistent 
and widespread misconceptions regarding 
the bright child that led Dr. Terman and 
his co-workers on the Pacific coast to 
prosecute a detailed and painstaking study 
of some thousand gifted children.* This 
excellent piece of research was surrounded 
with all the conventional scientific safe- 
guards known in order that reliable con- 
clusions might be reached regarding the 
intellectual, emotional, personal, and socio- 
moral traits of gifted children. Adequate 
control groups were maintained for com- 
parative purposes continually throughout 
the investigation. 

If one were to attempt to epitomize in a 
single statement the results of this study, 
he might perhaps describe the typical 
bright pupil in some such way as the fol- 
lowing: The bright, or gifted, child in the 
schoolroom is typically above the best 
American standards in general physical 
condition, being taller, heavier, better 
nourished and in better general health than 
unselected children; he is educationally four 
per cent beyond his chronological age in the 
knowledge and mastery which he has in 
the school skills and information; he is 
decidedly superior in such character and 
personality traits as the volitional, emo- 
tional, physical, and social, being found to 
be inferior to the control group in the single 
trait of mechanical ingenuity; he surpasses 
unselected children in honesty,  trust- 
worthiness, and similar moral traits; he 
surpasses least in physical and social traits, 
most in intellectual and volitional traits, 
and next most in emotional and moral 
traits; he does his best school work in 
abstract and thought subjects, and his 
poorest in such performances as penman- 
ship, sewing, manual training, and gym- 
nastics, being in these skills no better than 
unselected children; he is less troubled with 

* The results of this monumental investiga- 
tion have been published in a series entitled 


Genetic Studies of Genius. For further reference 
to this work see page 8 of this issue. 
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headaches and is less nervous than tly 
control child. 

This investigation would appear to have 
given the bright pupil a clean bill of health 
and educability. Why, then, is the impres- 
sion so commonly abroad among us that 
the bright pupil compares so extremely 
unfavorably in most respects with the 
average child? In part, no doubt, this 
unfortunate reputation of the superior 
child has been due to the commonly 
observed tendency among so many parents 
to overstimulate and “‘force’’ these bright 
minds and make prodigies out of them. 
Flattered by the evidence of high endow- 
ment in their offspring, they are often 
guilty of promoting in them a distinctly 
one-sided development of intellect to the 
neglect of their bodies and their sociabil- 
ities, thus raising up for the schools decid- 
edly unwholesome, misfit personalities, and 
often woefully undeveloped bodies. In part, 
also, this unfavorable reputation which the 
bright child enjoys is traceable to his 
frequent distaste for the more concrete 
school activities, such as manual training, 
gymnastics, drill work, and the like, and 
his predilection for the more intellectual 
and abstract subjects. To the mass of people 
still, absorption of an individual in the 
latter type of mental exercise implies 
abnormality, and “ queerness.” 

Whatever the cause of his reputation, it 
is perfectly apparent to psychologists that 
the gifted child is in no wise inferior in any 
of his traits, save possibly in mechanical 
ingenuity, and in most of them he is 
distinctly superior to his more slow-plod- 
ding cousin. If he is superior in one thing, 
the chances are better than good that he 
will be superior in many things. 

The question naturally arises, how supe- 
rior to the average does a child need to be 
in order to be labeled a “bright” child? 
Psychologists differ somewhat in their 
answer to this query. Terman restricts the 
use .of the term “gifted children” to the 
upper half of one per cent of the children 
of any given age, and recommends special 
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training for them. Other authorities include 
as many as ten per cent of the school 
population (Whipple), and as few as four 
per cent (Goddard) within the meaning 
of the term. Stated in I.Q.’s, we might 
reasonably place in the gifted group those 
children who rank at or better than 125 
1.Q. Every one of the thousand gifted 
pupils studied in Terman’s investigation, 
referred to above, had an I.Q. of 140 or 
hetter. 

Taken alone, however, high 1.Q. does 
not furnish a_ sufficient basis for the 
identification of superior children for 
placement in a special class. The mere 
possession of high intelligence, as the tests 
measure it, is insufficient evidence in itself 
of a pupil’s fitness either for an accelerated 
or an enriched program of studies. Along 
with keenness of intellect must go, in the 
lirst place, the ability to do creditable work 
in the various conventional subjects of 
study. In other words, educational poten- 
tialities as well as intellectual ones are a 
prerequisite for granting a pupil special 
educational opportunities. In the second 
place, the judgment and estimate of the 
classroom teacher with reference to a pupil’s 
probable abilities to succeed scholastically 
should be given much weight in initiating 
any program of differential education. The 
teacher is familiar with the character and 
personality traits of the individual child, 
upon which the quality of his future work 
in the special curriculum will in part depend. 
She is in a good position to judge, too, his 
physical robustness, and so predict with 
reasonable reliability the likelihood of his 
being able to do safely the more intensive 
work of the special curriculum. Authorities 
ire in agreement that all three of these 
factors should operate in the identification 
of the gifted pupil for purposes of specialized 
or differential education: his intelligence, 
his scholarship, and the teacher's estimate 
of him. 

While it is true, as pointed out above, 
that abilities in a given individual tend to 
be even rather than uneven, there are 
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obviously innumerable exceptions within 
the experience of every teacher. Frequently 
a distinctly defective child has some special- 
ized capacity, such as drawing, dancing, 
motor dexterity, and the like. Frequently 
also the child of otherwise average abilities 
is found to be possessed of some inherited 
gift, as for example in number, specialized 
memory, and the like. Wherever high 
capacity for any type of performance 
occurs, it should be recognized as a gift 
and given every possible educational 
opportunity for expression and develop- 
ment. Many a man who has achieved suc- 
cess is thankful in his heart that some 
enlightened teacher of his childhood recog- 
nized this promise and set him in the way 
of growth. A child may be either bright in 
general, as is more often the case with the 
gifted, or he may be bright in some special- 
ized way and quite ordinary or even less 
than ordinary in other ways. 

How may the teacher recognize the bright 
pupil? In many ways. Here is a check list 
of characteristics that may prove helpful: 


High score on an intelligence test 

Boredom and ennui, when there is no 
physical basis for them 

Quickness of mental process 

Occasional flashes of brilliant insight 

Liking for abstract subjects 

Impatience with slow and average children 

Superior vocabulary 

Striking unevenness in day-to-day per- 
formance 

Strong curricular likes and dislikes 

Evidence of wide general reading 

Superior general knowledge 

Inconspicuous manual and motor abilities 

Frequent periods of indifference to school 
tasks 


None of the qualities in this list is to be 
regarded per se as an index of superior 
brightness in a pupil. Taken together, 
however, they will be found to comprise a 
promising point of departure from which to 
observe and study any child suspected to 
be of superior intellectual endowment. 
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THE BRIGHT CHILD AS 


A SCHOOL PROBLEM 


By W. LINWOOD CHASE, PH.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL OF EpucATION, Boston UNIVERSITY 


The author of this interesting article has had an unusual opportunity to study the needs of boys 
and girls, including bright children. He has taught in elementary schools and served as principal 
and superintendent. For three years he taught in the sirth grade in the Horace Mann School at 
Columbia University, an observation school for bright children. 


EVEN-YEAR-OLD Donald cried every 

morning and every noon before he went 
to school. Seemingly happy at first, this 
condition developed in less than a month 
after he entered the first grade. “‘I’m the 
biggest boy and the oldest boy in my class,” 
he said. ‘And, besides, all they do is silly 
little things.”” Then he would recount to his 
mother some of the “silly things.”” Donald 
had spent two years in the kindergarten of a 
large private school. At the age of six he 
entered the first grade of the same school, 
but after four months the family moved and 
Donald did not attend school again that 
year. In his short experience in the first 
grade he had learned to read very little. 
When the family moved again a few months 
later, it was found necessary to start him in 
the first grade of the public schools for 
he lacked the reading accomplishment of 
children in the second grade. 

A wise mother felt that something was 
decidedly wrong. A consultation of parent, 
teachers, and principal resulted in Donald 
being placed in the lowest of three groups 
in a second-grade classroom. In a friendly 
interview the principal gave him to under- 
stand that failure to keep up with the sec- 
ond grade would mean a return to the first 
grade. His parents were advised to have him 
tutored for a few weeks, but even before 
arrangements could be completed for the 
tutoring, Donald was “hitting his stride.” 
In one week he had passed into the second 
group, and two more weeks found him in the 
top group of the grade, where he stayed the 
rest of the year. A standard silent reading 
test at the end of four months showed him 
equal to the norm of the average 4B child. 
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Donald had been saved. Donald was a 
bright boy. When placed in a school situa- 
tion where he constantly met challenges, 
he responded. Had he been allowed to de- 
velop the unfortunate attitude toward 
school that had started, another school 
problem with a bright child would have 
been created. Attitudes are important, and 
all too frequently the bright child becomes 
a laggard because the school, often through 
ignorance, permits a situation that pro- 
motes distaste for learning and confusion for 
the learner. None of us work well when we 
are unhappy. 

In the town in which Sarah lived all 
fourth-grade children near the close of the 
school year were given intelligence and 
achievement tests. A group of children, who 
tested the highest, were placed in a Rapid 
Promotion Class. One year in this class 
gave these children a double promotion, 
for the following year they entered the Jun- 
ior High School. With an excellent teacher 
and unusually interesting activities, the 
Rapid Promotion Class was an attractive 
place for these bright children. But so 
frequent has been the criticism of the 
difficulty which some of these children 
experience in Junior High School, that the 
question has been raised of the desirability 
of such promotion. 

In those school systems where the matter 
of promotion for bright children has re- 
ceived considerable study, educators have 
decided that enrichment on a_ horizontal 
level is better than promotion on the verti- 
cal plane; that is, it is better to enrich the 
fundamental work of each grade than it is 
to have bright children “skip a grade.” 
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Where school systems are so small that it 
is not possible to segregate bright children 
in separate classes, yet where the numbers 
are so large in each teacher’s room that it 
is hard for her to plan enriched programs for 
the bright children, double promotion is 
probably better than keeping such children 
in regular classes. 

Sarah was given the opportunity to go 
into the Rapid Promotion Class, but her 
parents refused to let her. Since the policy 
in that school system provided that each 
regular teacher should not have more than 
twenty-five children, Sarah’s parents felt 
that her needs could be taken care of 
through enrichment of the required work. 
Undoubtedly they were right, and Sarah 
will be a happier individual as a result. 
There is always danger in any scheme of 
promotion that allows children to be taken 
are of on a basis of mental maturity with- 
ut due attention to physical and social 
maturity. No doubt the school authorities 
in that town would argue that all such 
factors are taken into consideration. Can 
they combat the argument that these chil- 
dren could be taken care of in regular classes, 
if administration and teaching were prop- 
erly planned? 

Unquestionably, the bright child should 
be given an opportunity in school to develop 
that leadership to which his talents entitle 
him. This raises a difficult problem for the 
teacher. Constantly placing certain respon- 
‘bilities upon this child tends to react 
unfavorably on less brilliant children. They 
feel that the bright child is being favored, 
ind he in turn has heaped upon him their 
censure. Only a careful study--of the situa- 
lion with its interplay of various personali- 
ties will help the teacher to decide on the 
best policy. 

One school handled this situation admir- 
ibly for a particularly bright boy. Jack was 
m the School Council. Each year, under 
the direction of the Council, the school 
raised funds for a Day Nursery. Jack ques- 
tioned the advisability of raising funds that 
year for the Day Nursery for he felt that 
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there were other enterprises as deserving 
to which they might contribute their 
money. The teacher suggested that a 
committee be appointed to visit the 
Nursery and report their findings to the 
Council. She so managed things that Jack 
was chairman of the committee. In spite of 
his previous attitude, he brought back such 
detailed accounts of the needs as he saw 
them, and was so enthusiastic that with 
little difficulty he convinced the Council 
that they should bend all their energies to 
raising money for the Day Nursery. The 
school had usually contributed about $200 
each year. Not content with such a meagre 
offering, Jack, who had been elected chair- 
man for the drive, planned a campaign in 
such a masterly fashion that that school of 
three hundred and fifty pupils raised more 
than $700. They were able to endow a bed 
in memory of a faithful janitor who had 
tended the needs of children in that school 
for more than thirty years and who had 
died the previous year. Only eleven years 
old and in the sixth grade, Jack was given 
an opportunity for real leadership. Still 
carrying on as an intelligent leader in high 
school, Jack had been given his first great 
opportunity five years before. Who can 
deny that such an opportunity is necessary 
for adequate development? The amount of 
money raised, or the kind of work done, is 
not important in this case, nor in any other, 
but provision for opportunities for real lead- 
ership is important. 

These three cases show how school atti- 
tudes, schemes of promotion, and lack of 
opportunities for leadership may make 
school problems out of bright children. Many 
more cases might be cited. The fact that he 
is able to learn faster, thus getting his work 
done more quickly, or finding that it is not 
necessary to exert himself in order to ac- 
complish that which is required, soon gets 
him into a vicious circle. Either he works 
far below capacity, thus establishing slov- 
enly habits of work and warped attitudes 
toward school, or he has so much time on his 
hands that he becomes a behavior problem. 
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The bright child can be made to conform 
to ordinary school routine. He is too often 
made to do so. It frequently happens that a 
child showing brilliant promise in the pri- 
mary grades has conformed to such anextent 
that by the time he reaches the upper grades 
he is lost in the general mediocrity of the 
group. 

Further analysis would show that the 
bright child is able to ferret out a teacher's 
weaknesses and inefliciencies, ‘making it 
most uncomfortable for that person, if his 
interests and talents are not turned in more 
profitable directions. He tends to clash more 
easily with authority and is less inclined to 
do things without knowing the reason why. 
He and his teachers often lay too great 
stress upon academic success, so that he 
fails to develop motor skills to even an 
ordinary degree. He disturbs the orderly 
lesson plans of the teacher by his constant 
challenges and unconventional thinking. 

It is absolutely impossible, under proper 
teaching conditions, for the bright child to 
hide his talents. Any teaching, properly 
motivated, will stir any child. Any failure 
to realize the goals of which he is capable 
will show itself in the behavior of the indi- 
vidual. Teachers who fail to look below the 
symptoms of such behavior for the underly- 
ing causes fail to do good teaching. Too 
long have we been content to treat symp- 
toms and not search out causes. This has 
been particularly true in behavior problems. 
It is just as true in learning problems. 

If in my teaching | come up against a 
situation in the learner that I do not under- 
stand and constantly ask myself why, I 
cannot help but make a start toward the 
solution. Sometimes, it would seem as if we 
would get better hold of the situation if 
we did not talk so much about the bright 
child as a school problem, but more about 
the teacher of the bright child as a school 
problem. We are too prone to fasten the 
problem upon the child rather than upon 
the situation in which the child finds him- 
self. More attention to the causes of prob- 
lems among bright children and less irrita- 
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tion at the symptoms of these problems wil! 
find us traveling in the right direction. 

Teaching the bright child is an adven- 
ture. All adventures have their problems, 
and the solving of these’ problems has its 
thrills. Let us seek the thrills that are in 
store for us. 


C&O 

GENETIC STUDIES OF GENIUS 
These volumes are at present the best 

source for scientific study of the gifted child 

and represent in the main the viewpoint of 
the educational psychologist: 

Vol. I. MENTAL aNb Puysicau Traits oF 4 
THousaNnpb Girrep CHILDREN. 1925. By 
L. M. Terman, et al. 

Vol. Il. Tue Earty Mentat Traits ot 
Turee Hunprep Geniuses. 1926. By 
C. M. Cor. 

Vol. IIL. Toe Promise or Youtu: Fouiow- 
up Srupies or a THOUSAND GIFTED 
Curtpren. 1930. By B. S. Burks, D. W 
Jensen, and L. M. Terman. 


These volumes are all published by the 
Stanford University Press. A single volume 
summarizing the more important findings 
included in the series, and suggesting some 
of their educational implications, is in 
preparation. 

exo 


WILL YOU WRITE? 


The January, 1933, number of UNbDEr- 
STANDING THE CHILD is to be devoted to tlie 
adolescent. Probably you have many 
problems that are unsolved. Put them up to 
the Editor. Many of you have had success 
in dealing with your problems. Write up 
your experience in a brief article, which we 
may publish. Remember that this is your 
magazine. 

Address the Editor, UNDERSTANDING THF 
Cuttp, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


ewe 
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GUIDANCE OF THE BRIGHT CHILD IN THE GRADES 
By BRUCE B. ROBINSON, M.D., Director 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD GUIDANCE 
Boarp or Epucation, Newark, New JERSEY 


The guidance of the bright child should begin early. Dr. Robinson is interested not only in 
such problems but also in the introduction of a mental hygiene program in a large school system. 


TE ARE beginning to see in the public 

school that the primary interest of 
education must be in personality develop- 
ment and not in academic progress as 
judged in relation to a standardized curricu- 
lum and the usual achievement of the 
theoretical average pupil. Even if our in- 
terest continued to be primarily in academic 
progress, we would be influenced to con- 
sider the personality development of the 
pupil by the observation of the fact that the 
emotional life of the child influences his 
ability to acquire those data or to learn 
those processes which are essential to old 
fashioned education. 

If there can be any doubt that education 
for the average pupil should have a primary 
interest in personality development and not 
academic work, there can certainly be no 
justifiable doubt when we consider the 
education of the child of superior in- 
telligence. It is a job to give him enough 
academic work to keep him busy. Given 
any sort of an opportunity, his progress in 
awademic work is so rapid as to wreck the 
rdinary curriculum. He doesn’t have to 
be taught, he only needs to be turned loose. 
You can’t keep him from learning unless 
emotional difficulties interfere. 

When a pupil is referred to the school 
clinic because he is “lazy, not interested, 
disturbing the other children,” it will 
usually be found that he is either dull or of 
superior intelligence. In either case he has 
lost interest in school because he has not 
been given the opportunity to work; his 
school work has been either so hard or so 
easy that it was not worth trying. The 
treatment is to give work suited to the 
ibility of the pupil. 
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ALTHOUGH A BRIGHT CHILD, SHE MAY BE A 
PROBLEM UNLESS SHE IS PROPERLY GUIDED 


Certainly for the bright child the aca- 
demic curriculum need be only suggestive 
and tentative. Our real problem is to supply 
this child with day-to-day experiences which 
are helpful in the development of desirable 
personality traits. We must analyze the 
experience which he does have and recog- 
nize the help or the harm exerted by it in 
personality development. We must recog- 
nize what some of the desirable personality 
traits are and arrange that the day-to-day 
experience of the child allows such traits 
to develop. We do not know enough about 
personality to presume to train the child 
into a certain personality, even if we knew 
how. We merely plan to remove undesirable 
influences which are obviously causing un- 
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desirable personality traits to develop, or 
which can be recognized as interfering with 
the growing-up process. 

School experience must give an op- 
portunity for the development of initiative, 
of resourcefulness. The child must develop 
a habit of independence, of self-reliance, 
and this requires self-confidence and self- 
respect. He must have the habit of taking 
responsibility; he must have the ability 
to work well with a group; he must have a 
habit of interest, a habit of demanding 
that that which he does from day to day 
must seem to him worth while. Our “ex- 
aminations”’ will not be a matter of deter- 
mining how much he knows about the 
geography of South America, but whether 
his reactions to school situations and ex- 
periences indicate that he is growing up — 
that he is as emotionally and socially 
mature as he should be for a child of his 
age and his superior intelligence. 

For such a program of real education for 
the child of superior intelligence, a class- 
room teacher is required who is herself 
decidedly above the average in intelligence, 
in professional training and experience, and 
in the possession of desirable personality 
traits. She must not undertake to assist in 
personality development, especially with 
superior material, if she herself is illiterate. 

More than any other group in the public 
schools, the child of superior intelligence 
needs a good recreational program. Recrea- 
tion is a powerful factor in personality 
development and no school can consider 
itself efficient in the education of the su- 
perior child that does not make extensive 
use of the benefits of recreation. The educa- 
tor is not a professional in the field of 
recreation and therefore the proper educa- 
tion of the superior child requires the 
assistance of professional recreation workers 
and such assistance cannot be given prop- 
erly unless the recreation worker is a part 
of the public school personnel. Many of the 


personality difficulties which are seen in 
their early stages during the primary 
grades disappear under the influence of 
proper recreation. Many of the personality 
difficulties which have led to failure by 
our men of superior intelligence can be 
traced back to a lack of recreation during 
the developmental period. Adequate recrea- 
tion during adult life is essential to con- 
tinued success, and ability to enjoy 
recreation requires development from early 
childhood. No need of attending to aca- 
demic work excuses the schools from provid- 
ing for the child of superior intelligence an 
adequate recreational program in_ school 
and out of school. 

The real education, which is personality 
development, requires the full codperation 
of home and school. The school must 
understand the home factors influencing 
personality, and the home must understand 
the influence of the schools, the plans and 
the possibilities of school assistance to 
personality development. At the present 
time many of the psychiatric disabilities 
of children of superior intelligence arise 
from the failure of the schools to give them 
work which is interesting, and opportunities 
which allow the development of initiative, 
responsibility, self-confidence, but most of 
the psychiatric disabilities of these children 
come from the undesirable influences of 
home experience. No school can be engaged 
in real education if it does not attempt to 
remove these undesirable home _inter- 
ferences with good personality develop- 
ment, and if it does not assist the home to 
contribute its full part to the real education 
of the child. 

With so many children of superior in- 
telligence suffering from unfortunate school 
experience, from a lack of recreation and 
from a failure of good child training in the 
home, the primary interest of psychiatry 
must be in the meeting of these group needs 
and not in individual clinical treatment. 
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TT.HE present tendency in guidance is 
| away from group diagnosis and group 
prescription toward a study of individual 
differences and individual planning to meet 
individual needs. Consequently there is no 
single program that should be applied to all 
gifted children, or to all children of any 
other classification, without careful indi- 
ridual study. It is entirely possible that 
what would be wise for a gifted child in 
one school or school system might not be 
at all wise or possible in another school or 
school system. The program for even a 


gifted child will depend upon his special 


interests, abilities, family background, 
economic and social status, personality, 
character, and many other important 
factors. It would seem obvious that no 
single program should apply to all gifted 
children merely because of a high I1.Q. or 
high academic achievement. 

In view of these facts the very title of 
this article may appear a misnomer. Never- 
theless there are certain special conditions, 
needs, and safeguards which frequently 
apply in the cases of many gifted children 
and which may be noted because they con- 
cern a majority of such children. In a 
program that aims to provide guidance for 
all, rather than merely for the problem 
children, these common factors are of great 
importance. The common conditions or 
safeguards will be discussed in turn. 

|. Time. In this enlightened day it does 
not seem possible that anyone would claim 
that all children should progress at the 
rate, in an educational lockstep 
based entirely upon chronological age. Both 


same 
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acceleration and enrichment, however, are 
individual matters which depend upon 
many factors. The school organization 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit 
variations in rate or progress, in richness 
of content, and in methods of instruction 
to meet individual needs. In the elementary 
schools, it is reasonable to assume that 
gifted children who learn rapidly should 
progress somewhat more rapidly, and that 
other children who learn slowly should 
have more time in which to master the 
fundamentals. Too much acceleration, or 
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too much retardation, is obviously unwise, 
but a reasonable amount of either may be 
beneficial. Certainly the bright child who 
has the prospect of entering a profession 
and who must endure a longer period of 
training, will probably benefit more by 
saving time in the early stages to make up 
for the longer time required in college and 
professional schools. In fact, such an ar- 
rangement becomes, not acceleration, but 
deferred enrichment. 

For a child of poor parents, acceleration 
of one year, or even of two years in extreme 
cases, appears almost the only practical 
method of meeting the situation. Such 
acceleration often insures the completion 
of the secondary school course and leads to 
occupation, since pupils usually must 
graduate before they can enter employ- 
ment in increasing numbers of fields. For 
children of wealthy parents, the economic 
need is not so great but the social need is 
none the less important. Unnecessary post- 
ponement of the age for independence and 
home-making is a hardship that should be 
avoided as far as possible. 

Long and extended experience has in- 
dicated that in a very large majority of 
cases acceleration of six months or a year for 
a bright child is usually a definite advantage 
and almost never a disadvantage. Acceleration 
of a year and one-half with very superior 
children almost never results in serious 
maladjustment, and even an acceleration 
of two years is not usually dangerous. Such 
young people usually graduate from college 
with superior records at twenty or twenty- 
one years of age and have even better 
records in graduate schools. As a rule they 
may enter their professional work at 
twenty-five rather than at twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight. Too often the young 
lawyer, physician, scientist, engineer, or 
educator, finds that by the time he is ready 
to support a home the girls with whom he 
has grown up are all married or too well 
established in occupational life to adjust 
themselves to the problems of establishing 
a home on a limited income. Although 
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older people may believe that there is 1) 
immediate necessity for haste about such 
matters, young people feel and decide 
differently. Such savings of time are im.- 
portant and should enter into educational 
planning. 

2. Protection against subject handicaps 
Subject handicaps are often neglected 
until much damage has been done and 
correction has become difficult. These are 
often more serious than physical handicaps 
Many a bright student has been unable to 
secure professional training because of un- 
corrected handicaps in such simple matters 
as spelling, arithmetic fundamentals, speed 
of reading, and methods of study, all of 
which might have been discovered and 
corrected. Almost every counselor can give 
long lists of such cases. The methods of 
discovery and correction are now well 
known. Surveys with various standardized 
subject tests make it possible to discover 
these difficulties and to call the attention of 
teachers and principals to them at the 
beginning of each term. There is no excuse 
in a modern school system for the neglect of 
such important handicaps. It is reasonable 
to expect that practically all gifted children 
should reach the secondary school grades 
with physical and subject handicaps cor- 
recled and a sound foundation laid for 
success in the secondary school. 

3. Minimum core subjects. Today, ad- 
vanced school systems provide for the 
guided choice of all elective subjects, and 
most subjects are elective. Without such a 
program it is almost impossible to adapt 
the education of the secondary schools 
effectively to individual needs. Some high 
schools still require certain subjects that 
are no longer required by most of the col- 
leges. For example, the Latin schools re- 
quire ancient languages of all students in 
spite of the fact that the only logical way 
of determining whether a subject should be 
required is to study the needs and interests 
of the individual concerning whom the 
decision is to be made. 

Continued on page 14 
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\ THAT is a bright child? It is easy, of 
course, to place one’s finger on the 
scale of 1.Q.’s and arbitrarily to decide that 
all children above a certain point in the 
scale may be considered as bright children. 
This is far too simple and artificial a 
procedure. Intelligence is concerned not 
only with an hereditary disposition towards 
competitive accomplishment but is rather 
a complex of interrelated factors which 
has as yet defied quantitative measurement. 
\ tentative analysis shows that it is com- 
posed of at least three components — 
motivation, insight, and persistence. The 
relative importance of these three cannot 
as yet be established, but no bright child 
can lack any one of them, and the bright 
child manifests all three to a greater extent 
than his fellow who is classed as not so 
bright. 

Achievement depends upon capacity to 
learn and these three characteristics men- 
tioned above are inherent in all learning. 
The speed of learning may be taken as an 
index of the intelligence of the child. The 
bright child learns more quickly than 
another. Insofar as the duration of living is 
the same in all children, that is, each one 
lives twenty-four hours a day, other things 
being equal, the bright child will learn 
more in a given time than a dull one. To 
look at it from another aspect let us assume 
that the waking hours of these two children 
amount to a total of eight. A task is pre- 
sented which requires eight hours for the 
dull child to complete. The bright child 
will have finished the task, let us say, in 
four hours. He may then attack another 
task of the same magnitude and complete 
it while his fellow is still working on the 
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first. Using this illustration it can be seen 
that the task which presents itself to the 
educator is not one of speeding up the dull, 
and certainly not one of curbing the bright, 
but rather, of nicely adjusting the tasks 
to the children so that the bright need not 
“outstrip” the dull but rather that he may _ 
broaden his interest so that his life will be” 
fuller. This does not sound democratic but 
one cannot ignore the heritage of nature. 

Let us turn now to the teaching. As is 
well known, teaching can only be defined 
as the directing of learning. Unless it is 
thought of in this way it becomes an 
emasculated technique and methodology. 
If we scrutinize carefully the three com- 
ponents of learning mentioned above, we 
may briefly set out the duties of the teacher 
in terms of these, namely, inspiration, ex- 
planation, and patience. It is then very 
gratifying to see that under the influence of 
such teaching the child may develop his 
capacity to learn by improvement in all 
three factors. By inspiration from the 
teacher he is more easily motivated and 
arrives at the ultimate adult level, manifest- 
ing what we call ambition. Through timely 
explanation his insight becomes more acute 
and efficient, and with patient watching 
rather than nagging interference he succeeds 
at his tasks, overcoming his failures by his 
own efforts, and thereby acquires the habit 
of persistent endeavor. ‘These three alone 
lead life to sovereign power.” 

The teacher may well say, ‘This sounds 
very Utopian, but how can one make a 
child interested?” The answer to this ques- 
tion is that no one can make a child in- 
terested in anything. Our present system 
of education is ample evidence of this fact, 
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but it is very fortunate that when we ob- 
serve very young children we find that 
they are interested in everything. It is the 
ask of the teacher, not to make a child 
interested, but to keep a child interested. 
Interest depends on “knowledge about,” 
“knowledge about” depends upon effort 
expended, and effort expended depends 
upon interest. This is one of the circles in 
human behavior that is not a vicious one. 
The more a child knows about any aspect 
of the world, the more time will he spend 
on it; the more time he spends, the more he 
will learn; and the more he learns, the more 
will he be interested. 

It becomes increasingly apparent, then, 
with all children that tasks should be 
selected which the child by his own efforts 
can complete within the span of the stage 
of development of continued interest at 
which he has arrived. The success thus 
achieved will of itself inspire the child to 
attack a new problem. To permit this thrill 

of success to die of inanition, namely, by 
‘keeping the child at the same task, or 
doing nothing while his less bright fellows 
catch up to him, is the crux of the problem, 
for the school, of the bright child. It can be 
seen then that each child in the classroom 
is an individual working at his own rate 
of learning and that the tasks set for him 
“should be nicely graded in number and 
difficulty to fit the status of his learning 
habits. The learning of learning habits 
themselves is the chief obligation of any 
educational program. For the bright child, 
the aim is to increase the efficiency of his 
learning, independent of the curriculum, 
so that he will meet the later adult tasks 
with an efficient procedure. This conception, 
of course, places the actual selection of the 
curriculum content second to that of in- 
spiring the child to learn how to learn. 
Again we must emphasize that what has 
been said about the bright child is similarly 
applicable to all children who are learning, 
whether bright or dull. 
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THE BRIGHT CHILD IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Continued from page 12 


If the school has an adequately organized 
guidance department to study individual 
children, to know their needs, and to 
measure their abilities and achievements, 
there is no reason why there should be any 
blanket requirements concerning the partic- 
ular subjects which a pupil should take or 
the number of years that he should take 
them. What should be required is that each 
pupil should have a definite plan of his 
own, suited to his needs and abilities, and 
that he should pursue such a program with 
reasonable measure of success in proportion 
to his ability. The final result of an ade- 
quate guidance program should be in- 
dividual planning and the abolition of group 
diagnosis and group prescription. More- 
over, as the number of required subjects 
decreases and the number of elective sub- 
jects under guidance increases, tryout op- 
portunities will become much more effective. 

4. Specialization. The continuous de- 
velopment of special abilities does not mean 
early specialization. Specialization, if it is 
to be safe, should be very gradual. As a rule, 
gifted children should not begin specializa- 
tion before the eleventh grade, and most 
of them should postpone it until after the 
second year in college. Some may even 
postpone it until the graduate school. The 
brighter and more gifted the child, the 
longer should specialization be delayed, 
but the more important it is that we should 
provide for the continuous development of 
special abilities and interests after they have 
been discovered in the junior high school 
or elementary school. 

5. What special guidance facilities should 
be provided for gifted children? Special 
classes do not furnish the best solution of 
the problem. Every school should provide 
for the guidance of all its children, not 
merely the failures, or the disciplinary cases, 
or other so-called “problem children,” or 

Continued on page 20 
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CASE STUDIES 


Every pupil must be dealt with according to his personality and environment. Nevertheless, 
knowledge about the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all teachers. 


The study of Morris shows that being bright does not necessarily mean freedom 
from problems. Morris had superior intellectual equipment but he was failing in 
school, suffering from periods of depression, and was unhappy. With his usual 
skill, Dr. Hartwell shows how this boy was helped and a probable calamity 


averted. 


THE CASE OF MORRIS 
The Problem: 


Morris had just passed his twelfth birth- 
day. He was a good-looking, well-built boy, 
but always having a distinctly worried and 
unhappy expression. There were so many 
problems in Morris’s case that one hardly 
knows how to begin. In the first place, he 
was doing only average work in the last 
part of the eighth grade. Until this year he 
had never received less than an “A.” He 
was two years younger than most of the 
other boys and girls in his class and he was 
now failing in his adjustments with them. 
Perhaps Morris was sick; his mother 
thought so, and Morris said he guessed 
there “‘must be something the matter with 
me.”’ Several doctors agreed that there was 
nothing physically wrong. Morris was tak- 
ing much less interest in boys’ play than he 
used to, and his school principal felt he 
never had taken enough. One day a very 
serious thing had happened. In a moment 
of exasperation when the boy had been 
“on the carpet” before his father and 
mother because of poor school grades, he 
had said, “Damn the school, anyway. I 
wish I never had to see another school as 
long as I live.” As far as is known, Morris 
had never sworn before nor expressed such 
pronounced antagonism to school. 


Some Plans Were Offered: 


The Father’s Plan: This plan was a con- 
tinuation of one that had been in operation 
since the first day the boy had entered 
school. Morris should be tutored intensely 
through the summer vacation so that he 
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might make up his grades to “A,” and thus 
be admitted to the college course in a 
private academy that maintained very high 
scholastic standards. He should miss camp 
as a punishment for his failures. He should 
be refused the use of his bicycle until the 
grades were made up. He should be ruled 
with a “firm hand.” 

The Mother's Plan: This plan provided 
that she and Morris should go to the moun- 
tains for the summer; that he was to rest 
long hours in bed, take his books with him, 
and she would help him review for the en- 
trance examinations. On the way to the 
mountains she proposed to consult two or 
three famous medical specialists, and, if 
necessary to carry out their treatment, she 
would employ a nurse to help her care for 
the boy. 

The Teacher's Plan: She suggested that 
Morris should repeat the eighth grade and 
that he be given extra work. She knew that, 
having passed his subjects with fair marks 
this year, he would find it very easy to do 
the work over again. She confided to the 
father that she had always hoped to have 
some boy go through her grade without 
receiving anything lower than an “A.” 
She believed this could be accomplished if 
Morris followed her plan. 

The Grandfather's Plan: Morris was an 
only child and also an only grandchild and 
so, of course, the grandfather was inter- 
ested. He believed that Morris should go 
to a famous athletic trainers’ camp and 
take boxing lessons and meet the “rough 
things of life.” (Morris had a perfect horror 
of fighting; he could not bear to look at 
boxing gloves even in a display window.) 
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The Boy's Plan: Morris had been per- 
mitted, under the closest supervision of his 
father and mother, to attend a boys’ camp 
the year previous. He wanted to go back. 
The camp director had felt that the boy 
was not having a very good time and that 
he did not enter well into camp activities. 
He had very cautiously suggested to the 
parents that their frequent visits were not 
helpful, and had lost favor in their eyes. 

The Psychologist’s Plan: Morris had been 
tested several times by a very competent 
psychologist. During the disagreement that 
resulted because of the parents’ inability 
to decide what to do, they very fortunately 
consulted this psychologist who had known 
the lad as he was growing up. (They liked 
getting his reports and showing them to 
their friends.) He suggested their taking the 
boy to a Child Guidance Clinic and follow- 
ing the advice of its staff. This was the plan 
they adopted. 


What the Clinic Psychologist 
Thought: 


The Clinic psychologist had the advan- 
tage of the earlier testings, which had been 
very carefully done. These tests had shown 
that Morris had consistently had an I.Q. 
of 140, but in the re-test given when the boy 
first came to the Clinic he had reached a 
grading of only 124. In the report the 
psychologist insisted that his emotional 
tension interfered with the test. She also 
felt that he was not trying as hard as he 
could, and so the Clinic accepted as the 
more nearly correct figure that given by 
the psychologist who had known him much 
longer. 


What the Social Worker Found 
Out: 


This would be a very long story if given 
in full detail. The parents were healthy, 
highly emotional people, college graduates. 
While each was successful — the father in a 
profession and the mother in art and social 
life — they both felt that they had failed in 
important ways. They had always disagreed 
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about Morris, their only child, the father 
insisting that the boy must make his mark 
in the intellectual world, the mother in- 
sisting that he was not well but a very 
wonderful child whom no one understood: 
neither of them realizing, because of their 
feelings in the matter, that their little boy 
was not a happy boy, and that he was mak- 
ing consistent and increasing failures in his 
social and personality adjustments. 

Despite all these mistakes, these intelli- 
gent parents really loved one another, and 
when they came later to understand the 
true situation and to look at life as the boy 
was looking at it, they were very codpera- 
tive and willing to do what they could to 
rectify the results of their errors. 


What the Psychiatrist Found Out: 


That Morris was so shutting himself 
away from other people because other 
people made him so unhappy; that he had 
almost forgotten what it was to be really 
happy; that he had, in fact, nearly con- 
vinced himself that he was as happy as 
anyone else. Morris was not pleased with 
life itself, and it was a long time afterwards 
when things were very much better that 
Morris told the psychiatrist that he had 
twice planned to kill himself. It was some 
time before the doctor could really make the 
boy want the doctor to know how he felt. 
This happened, probably, because one day 
Morris was helped to remember the time 
when he was little and the other boys liked 
him, when he liked to play ball and be a 
“regular guy,” before music and dancing 
lessons, double promotions and tutoring had 
taken up his time. His parents had en- 
couraged him to be dependent on them. He 
had not been able, all by himself, to resist 
these things when he was younger and felt 
like it, and so he had soon fooled himself 
into thinking that his parents’ adult ambi- 
tions were what he wanted. He was helped 
in this because these were the only means 
through which he found self-expression. 

Still the question as to why the sudden 
change had occurred in this boy's total 
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behavior remained unanswered. The boy 
himself did not know the answer even 
when he gave it to the psychiatrist — for he 
was telling the doctor all about himself 
then — and this was only one of the many 
unhappy experiences he had had. One after- 
noon before Morris was eleven, the parents 
came home from a lecture they had at- 
tended. It happened that they had scolded 
the boy at lunch for being rude and he had 
been obliged as punishment to stay in the 
house and translate a French story. As they 
came in, forgetting that the boy had a men- 
tal age of more than fourteen, the mother 
said to the father, “* Perhaps if we had heard 
this lecture when we were first married, our 
life would have been very different.’’ This 
whetted Morris’s curiosity and he asked 
what the lecture was about. The parents 
seemed somewhat embarrassed and made 
evasive answers. The mentally fourteen- 
year-old boy took pains to find out, and 
discovered that it was a lecture on birth 
control. His curiosity was further aroused. 
He read up on birth control and reached the 
conclusion that what his mother meant was 
that had they known how, they would have 
prevented his coming into the world. 
Following this came one of his periods of 
depression, with thoughts of suicide, and a 
few months later his school failure and 
personality changes began to be much more 
evident. 

And this was only one of the things that 
created a twisted and two-way attitude and 
feeling in this unhappy little boy’s mind 
that were directly accounted for by the 
fact that he had such excellent intellectual 
equipment. 

In school the boy had been the “prize 
pupil.”” He had had artificial successes, had 
been praised publicly, and ridiculed pri- 
vately by the other boys because of his 
scholastic attainments. Measured by intel- 
lectual tests, Morris was fifteen years old 
when we knew him. He was scarcely eight in 
his emotional development, and in his in- 
terpretation of life’s experiences as they 
reacted on him he was a very young child. 
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Another Plan for Morris: 


The psychiatrist felt that the case was 
serious enough to justify him in becoming a 
very vital person to the boy in order that 
the new interpretation which he wished to 
give him might be accepted in a vital way. 
At the same time the father and mother 
were also “cases’’ for the psychiatrist and 
the social worker to think about and to 
think with them, too. It is not easy to 
change values, especially emotionally im- 
portant values, but finally it was accom- 
plished, at least in part. The boy went to a 
summer camp where a very understanding 
counselor was found who could carry on the 
work the psychiatrist had started. The 
boy was given a year’s “vacation” from 
school, and he spent the year growing up. 
Before the year was over both the father and 
mother could agree with the psychiatrist 
when he said that, even if none of the prob- 
lems had arisen, this “ vacation’’ would have 
been a very good thing for Morris, although 
when it was first suggested they were horri- 
fied. 

During a part of this year he followed hob- 
bies. The psychiatrist tried to help him 
go through the regular stages of his emo- 
tional growing-up, though of course he had 
to do this rapidly for he had had such a poor 
start. A great deal of effort was made to 
help the father and son understand each 
other as they should have done years be- 
fore. For four months Morris travelled with 
his father. The year passed quickly. When 
the time came for Morris to enter school 
again he decided to go to the high school 
near his own home, because during the 
summer he had proved himself to be a good 
enough football player so that it seemed he 
could easily make the freshman team. 

Morris is now a freshman in college and 
was on the freshman team last fall. He will 
probably become a Phi Beta Kappa man, 
and make all the scholastic successes he 
would have made had his father’s plan 
been carried out, but he will make them for 
a different and a better reason. 
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RECOCITY was long looked upon by 

ordinary folk as a mysterious phe- 
nomenon and fraught with possibilities of 
mischance. The unusually brilliant child 
was commonly supposed to exemplify only 
the abnormally early flowering of a men- 
tality doomed to equally premature with- 
ering, and burdened by temperamental 
abnormalities and social peculiarities. The 
man of genius was regarded with no less 
superstitious misgiving, though his relation 
to the precocious child was often unrecog- 
nized or misunderstood. 

Gradually the problem of genius was 
subjected to a more scientifically exact 
scrutiny, and through such work as that of 
Galton, Ellis, Cattell, and others, an 
explanation was presented in terms of scien- 
tific laws of human heredity and variation 
rather than of mysterious and somewhat 
unwholesome aberration. 

Still, however, little thoughtful attention 
was given the problem of the precocious 
child; it was his usual fate to be unrecog- 
nized and ignored, or, when noticed, all too 
often to be exploited or misunderstood. 
Now, however, the problem of the gifted 
child is rapidly gaining the attention and 
understanding of psychologists and teach- 
ers, and there is keen and sympathetic 
interest in the attempt to recognize excep- 
tionally bright children and provide wise 
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and adequate opportunity for their develop- 
ment. Our new understanding of the rela- 
tionship between genius and precocity and 
of the nature and needs of the child of 
superior intelligence owes more to Lewis M. 
Terman than to any other one man. 

Dr. Terman’s interest in mental differ- 
ences in children, and especially in the 
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characteristics of bright children, has con- 
sistently held a place in his attention 
throughout his career, dating back to his 
own student days at Indiana University, 
when he prepared for his master’s thesis an 
experimental study of leadership. Later, at 
Clark University, he chose a related subject 
for his doctor’s dissertation, which was 
published in the Pedagogical Seminary in 
1906 under the title “‘Genius and Stupid- 
ity: A Study of Some of the Intellectual 
Processes of Seven ‘Bright’ and Seven 
‘Stupid’ Boys.” In 1908 appeared Binet’s 
scale for the measurement of intelligence, 
bringing the promise of hitherto undreamed 
of definiteness and accuracy to the problem 
of interpreting the nature, amount, and 
causes of mental differences. Binet’s concept 
of mental age as a unit of measurement was 
suggestive of unlimited possibilities for 
further work, and the suggestion by Stern in 
1912 of the formulation of an intelligence 
ratio still further stimulated Dr. Terman’s 
already vivid interest in the measurement 
of mental differences. In 1911 he had be- 
come a member of the faculty of Stanford 
University, and here he set to work upon 
the refinement and elaboration of Binet’s 
scale. In 1916 the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale appeared, together with “The 
Measurement of Intelligence,” and was 
followed a few years later by ‘“‘The Intelli- 
gence of School Children.”” These two books 
and the Binet revision attracted widespread 
interest and were destined to have a pro- 
found influence on educational procedures. 

During the War years, Dr. Terman as- 
sisted in the preparation of the Army 
Mental Tests, and in the years succeeding 
he worked on the National Intelligence 
Tests, the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, and the Stanford Achievement 
Tests, all of which are now widely and 
profitably utilized in school systems 
throughout the country. 

Meanwhile his early interest in the 
nature of genius and the characteristics of 
sifted children continued, and gradually in 
is office at Stanford a file of case studies of 
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mentally superior children was accumulat- 
ing. Two chapters in “The Intelligence of 
School Children” had dealt with superior 
children — chapters which were highly 
stimulative of interest and research on the 
part of other investigators. Presently came 
an opportunity for the extension of his 
study of these children, in the form of a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund. The 
results of the enlarged research which this 
grant made possible are embodied in three 
volumes of a series entitled “Genetic 
Studies of Genius.”’ * 

A more complete, careful, and valuable 
piece of work could not have been ac- 
complished with the funds available, and it 
would be almost impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of these volumes as a con- 
tribution to psychology. Unfortunately 
there is not space in so short an article to 
attempt any sort of summary of ‘Genetic 
Studies of Genius,”’ but a brief general im- 
pression of a few of the findings may be of 
interest. First, in regard to the childhood of 
the man of genius, we find in Dr. Cox’s 
study (Volume II) justification for the 
concept of the great man as characterized in 
childhood, “not only by a superior I.Q., 
but also by traits of interest, energy, will, 
and character that foreshadow later per- 
formance.” The general conclusions of her 
study are that “youths who achieve 
eminence have, in general, (a) a heredity 
above the average and (b) superior ad- 
vantages in early environment’’; that they 
“are distinguished in childhood by behavior 
which indicates an unusually high [.Q.,” 
and that they “are characterized not only 
by high intellectual traits, but also by 
persistence of motive and effort, confidence 
in their abilities, and great strength or force 
of character.”” From Volumes I and III we 
gain a picture of the typical mentally 
superior child as endowed with superior 
heredity, fine physique, and good health. 
He is seen to be making a good school 
record, liking school, and showing interest 


* See page 8 for detailed reference. 
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and ability in a considerable range of sub- 
jects, though by no means equally in all. In 
personality and character he is likely to be 
superior, though not so far above the 
average in these matters as in intelligence. 
Of especial interest to teachers, perhaps, is 
the fact that the gifted child, though 
markedly accelerated in school placement 
for his age, is usually found at a grade level 
considerably below that of his mental 
ability. Achievement tests show that the 
gifted child is likely to have a mastery of 
subject matter far in advance of his grade 
and often considerably better than is indi- 
cated by his school marks. And, since, up to 
about ten years of age, length of time spent 
in school shows no correlation with educa- 
tional accomplishment, one is impelled to 
the conclusion that under usual school 
conditions his mental progress is as likely to 
occur in spite of as because of his school 
experiences. Study of older children shows 
high achievement both in high schools and 
colleges. 

With the concept of the gifted child de- 
veloped through the Stanford study now 
scientifically established, psychologists, 
educators, and parents are now afforded a 
basis for developing far wiser and clearer 
insight than they have ever had before into 
the problems with which the bright child is 
confronted, and the possibilities for helping 
him develop his fine potentialities both 
effectively and happily. Dr. Terman’s 
researches will undoubtedly bring a rich 
harvest through the awakening of a fuller 
and more sympathetic realization of the 
significance and value of mental superiority 
in children. His work offers to society a 
challenge to discover, appreciate, and en- 
courage the exceptional minds to be found 
among its children and to provide for them 
the type of opportunities best suited to 
facilitate their development. 

No comment on Dr. Terman’s work 
would be complete without a word about 
his personality and his influence as a 
teacher. He is preéminently fitted for his 
accomplishments in psychology by his own 
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traits of personality, for his patience, 
persistence, and thoroughness as a scientis! 
are equalled by his kindliness and his 
sympathetic interest in people. He always 
inspires his students with enthusiasm which 
has stimulated many of them to carry on 
further researches of their own, and thus his 
personal contribution to psychology, great 
as it is, is being extended still further 
through the work of the many able psy- 
chologists, in widely scattered universities 
and research centers, who have studied and 
worked with him. It is significant that when- 
ever two or more of his former students or 
associates meet, their conversation  in- 
evitably turns to him, in affectionate 
reminiscence and grateful acknowledge- 
ment of his inspiration and influence. 

We shall probably not for a long time be 
able to recognize fully the influence of Dr 
Terman’s work on child life, for as he 
continues his own researches, and as their 
many implications are developed and ap- 
plied by others to methods of teaching and 
child care, ever new possibilities for happy 
development and effective accomplishment 
will be brought into the lives of children. 
But it is interesting to speculate on how 
many young minds among the succeeding 
generations of school children will owe to 
the researches and the influence of Dr. 
Terman their opportunity to attain to the 
finest development of their diverse indi- 
vidual potentialities. 
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even for the gifted child. It should not be 
necessary for a child to become a problem 
before he receives individual attention and 
planning to meet his needs. With a care- 
fully organized program of guidance for 
all children, there can be adequate pro- 
vision for the gifted child without the 
necessity of a stigma which may lead to 
the development of a superiority comple. 
that may require years to overcome. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


From the numerous health and educational periodicals a number of the most helpful articles 
for teachers and school officials are selected. 


{ PICTURE OF THE GIFTED 
CHILD 


AMONG the excellent contributions of 
LX Dr. Lewis Terman on the superior 
child is Chapter XVII, The Gifted Child, 
in a “Handbook of Child Psychology” * 
by several authors. This comprehensive 
presentation is in large measure a summary 
of Dr. Terman’s “Genetic Studies of 
Genius’ and other important papers. It 
is very much condensed and to the point. 

Dr. Terman distinguishes between two 
different classes of gifted children: namely, 
those who are intellectually gifted and rate 
high in tests of general intelligence, and 
those who have exceptional gifts in one or 
more special fields, such as music, art, 
mechanics, and the like. These two types 
do not necessarily stand out clearly and 
distinctly from one another and it some- 
times happens that an individual may have 
unusual ability in both general and special 
fields. Superiority in one field does not 
necessarily imply superiority in everything, 
but a child who has some gift is more likely 
than the average person to be gifted in 
other ways. 

As everyone knows, the distribution of 
ability is continuous and any line drawn 
between the gifted and ungifted child is an 
arbitrary one. This line, however, needs 
to be fixed if we are to know whom we mean 
by “gifted.”” Dr. Terman draws the line for 
the intellectually gifted at an 1.Q. of 130 or 
140 for two reasons: first, the children of 
this grade of superiority are so unlike 
average children as to need different or 
special educational opportunities; and 
second, most of the investigations having 


_* Handbook of Child Psychology, edited by 
Carl Murchison. Published by Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. 1931. Pp. 711. 
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to do with superior intelligence have been 
concerned with about this degree of in- 
telligence. 

Of course, no one would expect all gifted 
children to be alike any more than they 
would expect average children to be alike. 
Terman’s work in sifting a quarter of a 
million school population for a gifted group, 
which he studied by a uniform method, 
revealed many new facts of great interest 
to the student of child welfare. The family 
histories of the gifted children showed many 
eminent relatives and that nearly one 
third of the fathers belonged to the pro- 
fessional class, while less than seven per 
cent belonged in the unskilled labor class. 
Gifted children, his study showed, are 
superior to average children in health and 
in important physical traits. Children in 
this group learn to read with little or no 
formal instruction and half of them learn 
to read before starting school. At the age 
of nine the ordinary gifted child usually 
reads three times as much as the average 
child of the same age. Gifted children tend 
not to be one-sided and to have more 
hobbies and enthusiasms than ordinary 
children. 

Referring to children with exceptional 
gifts, Dr. Terman says that although some 
who have inferior general intelligence can 
do certain things better than the average 
person, there is no case on record of a feeble- 
minded person who has become an ac- 
complished artist. All great artists, he 
points out, are gifted with imagination and 
with a superior general intelligence. 

In conclusion, Dr. Terman states his 
faith in special classes for gifted children. 
These classes are growing rapidly in popu- 
larity and no city that has once established 
them has later abandoned them. 

J. M. A. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The books reviewed in this department are intended to guide teachers in their reading 
and buying, and to give the essential message of each book. 


THE WHOLESOME 
PERSONALITY 


IGHT years ago Professor Burnham 

gave us his deservedly popular book, 
“The Normal Mind.” It dealt mainly with 
the child. Now comes another book from 
the same pen, ““The Wholesome Person- 
ality.’’* This, too, deals somewhat with 
the child, but with him mainly as the 
precursor of the fully developed adult. 
There is much, however, that is common to 
both books. 

In his Preface Professor Burnham says 
that his book “is an attempt to present 
the scientific conception of the normal 
integrated personality, the conditions that 
seem favorable to its wholesome develop- 
ment, and also some of the conditions likely 
to produce personality disorders. It is 
positive, dynamic, constructive. It empha- 
sizes the normal rather than the patho- 
logical, the prevention rather than the cure 
of mental disorders.”’ It is refreshing to have 
this emphasis on the normal in these days 
when so much popular literature deals 
with morbid or other maladjustments. 

In the short time since the publication 
of the earlier work a very extensive litera- 
ture has appeared dealing with many 
phases of personality. To much of this new 
material as well as to some of the older 
writings Dr. Burnham refers, and he 
presents many of the different points of 
view which are expressed in it. At the end 
of each chapter is a rather full bibliography 
which includes this new literature. He 
acknowledges much repetition in his 
presentation and justifies it on good 





* The Wholesome Personality, by William H. 
Burnham, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus, Clark 
University. Pp. xxvi, 713. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1932. $3.50. 
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pedagogical grounds, his aim being to keep 
emphasizing principles and methods for 
building and maintaining mental health 
and a wholesome personality. 

The keynote of the whole book is sounded 
in the opening words, “The most funda- 
mental characteristic of normal personality 
is unity, wholeness, integration.” 

Personality is described as highly com- 
plex, the chief factors of which may be 
“distinguished somewhat as follows: (| 
one’s attention; (2) one’s emotional tend- 
encies and reactions; (3) one’s psychophys- 
ical energy or what is perhaps commonly 
called one’s will; (4) one’s moral character 
including one’s obedience to organized and 
traditional authority; (5) one’s conscience: 
(6) one’s ideals and beliefs; (7) one’s 
knowledge; (8) the mental attitudes; (9 
the religious attitudes of dependence, 
reverence, and the like; (10) one’s intel- 
ligence ; (11) one’s imagination and memory, 
especially habits of noting and recall; (12 
one’s sense of humor; (13) wisdom, includ- 
ing common sense and judgment; (14) the 
ego.” 

Psychologists have many different con- 
ceptions of the ego. To Professor Burnham 
it is ‘‘the central factor in the personality,” 
is interrelated with all the other factors, 
and consists of a combination of all the 
ideas and memories one has of oneself plus 
the sentiment of self-regard. He devotes a 
chapter to the development of the ego, and 
another to discussion of each of the other 
factors of the personality named above. 

He next takes up differences in personal- 
ity, referring to many of the types de- 
scribed in current literature, such as 
introvert, extravert, and many others, but 
cautions against “‘making idols of these 
types.” After one chapter on the wholesome 
personality come others concerning condi- 
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tions that threater its integrity. He has 
much to say about “integration of the 
personality,” by which he means the effec- 
tive codrdination of all the powers and 
activities of the individual in attending to 
the task in hand. 

\ chapter on the social aspects and prob- 
lems of living and two on the character- 
istics, needs, and self-adjustments of the 
adolescent are followed by one on “The 
Genetic Point of View”’ and its applications. 
The book closes with a general summary. 

Throughout the book are many words of 
common sense and wisdom. If generally 
applied by adults to themselves and in 
their relations with children, they would 
zo far to promote the development of 
wholesome personalities. 

E. Stantey Assot, M.D. 
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NORMAL YOUTH AND ITS 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


TNTIL the recent appearance of “ Nor- 

/ mal Youth and Its Everyday Prob- 
lems” * by Dr. Douglas A. Thom, we could 
not heartily recommend to teachers and 
parents any one book which adequately 
treated the topic of adolescence. There are 
a few small texts which can be read in an 
hour or two, which are admirable as far as 
they go, but they either emphasize the 
physical aspects and neglect the psychologi- 
cal and the social, or vice versa. There are 
ilso a few weighty volumes but these are 
for the specialist and give much space to the 
ibnormal. 

Dr. Thom has given us exactly what the 
teacher or parent should have — a simple, 
clearly written, easily understood text, 
nevertheless fairly exhaustive in its treat- 
ment, one that gives the physical, psycho- 
logical, and social aspects their due, not of 
the abnormal adolescent but of the every- 
day American boy and girl growing into 

*Normal Y outh and Its Everyday Problems, by 
Douglas A. Thom, M.D. Pp. 368. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1932. $2.50. 
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manhood and womanhood; at the same 
time, some of the more important abnormal 
phenomena of the adolescent period are 
cited and discussed. 

The book is not the work of an armchair 
philosopher. Dr. Thom writes out of a wealth 
of experience as a psychiatrist and physi- 
cian who, as Dr. William A. Neilson, Presi- 
dent of Smith College, says in his Introduc- 
tion, “has had abundant opportunities 
for the study of family problems, has 
worked long and successfully in schools and 
colleges, and has observed the effects of 
various industrial occupations.” 

As arule, books on adolescence, especially 
the shorter ones, devote most of their pages 
to a discussion of sex. This book does not. 
Its pages discuss the child as he grows up — 
from twelve to twenty — and some space, of 
course, is given to the topic of sex, its devel- 
opment, physically and psychologically, 
during adolescent years. But the major por- 
tion includes chapters on Jntellectual Abilities 
and Disabilities (showing how these com- 
plicate the growing-up process); The Total 
Personality (demonstrating how emotional 
factors lead to everyday problems) ; Educa- 
tional Maladjustments (showing how such 
maladjustments arise from home and per- 
sonal situations as much as from school 
situations, perhaps more so); Conduct Dis- 
orders (such as the less serious undesirable 
habits, attitudes, and personality traits, 
as also, the more serious ones — delin- 
quency, neuroses, and other forms of seek- 
ing satisfactions or escape from reality); 
Problems of the Special Environment (de- 
voted to those whose causative factors lie 
principally in the school, college, and in- 
dustry); and Education (here pleading for 
the individualized curriculum and a thor- 
oughgoing educational guidance). The final 
chapter deals with Parents, telling them 
frankly what their job with adolescents is, 
what their attitudes should be, and what 
they should and should not do. 

Dr. Thom has repeated one excellent 
device in this book which he successfully 

Continued on page 29 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


HROUGH the courtesy of the National 

Committee for Mental Hygiene its 
pamphlet “Behavior Problems of School 
Children” * is being reprinted serially in 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. It consists of 
four chapters, the first two and last one of 
which have appeared in this magazine. 
Chapter III, reprinted below, completes 
the serial. 


HAVE YOU A “BAD BOY” IN 
YOUR CLASS? 


Have you a child who frequently shows 
some of these behavior difficulties? 


Rebels and disobeys 

Swears, is noisy, impertinent, and de- 
structive 

Punches, kicks, or trips children in the lines 

Teases or is cruel to others 

Antagonizes you in what you are trying to 
do for him 


This constant misbehavior is a source of 
great perplexity and difficulty to the 
teacher, especially in a crowded classroom. 
The teacher naturally feels that she may 
be criticized for her inability to control 
this obviously disturbing conduct. 

However, the very force and out-going 
quality of this behavior often signifies more 
ability to tackle life’s problems than, for 
instance, does the withdrawing behavior 
of the timid child who, through daydreams, 
lives in an imaginary world. The story of the 
successful, able citizen who had the reputa- 
tion of “bad boy”’ in his school days, but 
now shows keen responsibility and fairness 
toward others, is not a rare one. 


Why does this boy misbehave? 
Discipline both at home and at school 
may have been oversevere and incon- 
sistent. Rules and regulations may have 
been overstressed. A child often develops 





* Copyright, 1931, by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 
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the feeling that all authority is unfair and, 
therefore, to be protested against. This 
protest may take the form of running away 
from school, as in truancy, or defying 
authority in the classroom. 


The child may have been punished by 
his father when the latter was in a 
temper tantrum and would listen to 
no explanations. 

The child, feeling that parents will not 
listen to explanations, may believe 
that all grown-ups, both parents and 
teachers, are unjust. 

In school, the child may not understand 
why he is punished while another boy, 
whom he feels to be equally guilty, 
escapes punishment. He often gets the 
feeling, ““No matter what I do, the 
teacher picks on me.” 


The child may be repeating the only 
behavior to which he is accustomed in his 
home. 


If swearing, fighting, getting one’s way 
by force, are the commonplace, every- 
day behavior of his parents, relatives, 
and neighbors, the child may have to 
use the only methods he has ever 
experienced to hold his own in his 
family. Therefore he knows no other 
way of holding his own or gaining a 
place for himself in the classroom. 


The child may have been frequently told 
that he is just like some “black sheep” in 
the family, and therefore develops the 
feeling, “‘As long as they expect it I might 
as well be bad.” 


A mother who divorced her boy’s father 
for cruelty, drunkenness, and im- 
morality may so dread the develop- 
ment of these traits in his son that she 
meets any trivial, boyish naughtiness 
by “ You will be just like your father.” 

Perhaps the boy’s father is in jail and his 
companions taunt him with being the 
son of a jail-bird. 
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His parents may say, “You will never 
amount to anything,” or “* You haven't 
any sense at all.” 


\s all children normally crave attention, 
if the child cannot secure enough attention 
in a way approved of by adults, he may 
force adults to give him attention, even 
though it comes in the form of disapproval. 


\t home, perhaps he is the only child, has 
been sickly, or lives in a family with 
many adults where he has been the 
center of undue solicitude and atten- 
tion. Because he is so used to having 
everything he does noticed and dis- 
cussed by adults, he has not yet learned 
to share with forty other children the 
attention of the teacher. 

Unfavorable comparisons with other 
children may have developed in this 
boy protesting misbehavior, just as it 
develops in other children timidity, 
daydreaming, nervousness., 

If a teacher loses her temper when a 
child misbehaves at school, he may 
continue this behavior in order to “ get 
her goat.” 

Feelings of inferiority for some physical 
handicap such as undersize, marked 
eye defect, or protruding ears, may 
force him to overassert himself. 

Frequent repetition of grades accom- 
panied by teasing from other children, 
criticism and disapproval at home, 
and lack of approbation from the 
teacher may develop in him the acute 
desire to be in the limelight, thus gain- 
ing the teacher's attention. 

These feelings are accentuated if he has 
been called “dumb” or a “block- 
head’’ or has been shamed in front of 
the other children by such remarks as 
“A great big boy like you ought to be 
ashamed to act like that.”’ 


Suggestions to the teacher for handling 
the “‘bad boy’s”’ problems 


There are few types of behavior more 
difficult for the teacher to cope with. 
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Since the child’s craving for attention is so 
apparent in most cases, it would be logical 
to suggest that the teacher ignore this 
misbehavior so that the child, getting no 
satisfaction from it, will discontinue it. 
In a crowded classroom, where one “bad 
boy”’ can disrupt the morale of the whole 
group, it is often very difficult to carry out 
this suggestion. It is a challenge to the 
teacher’s ingenuity, imagination, and pa- 
tience to find ways of giving the child the 
attention that he lacks and normally 
should have without giving it on the basis 
of his misbehavior. 

It may be necessary for a time, in order 
to alter his behavior, to give him more 
attention than he should normally need. 
This attention should take, whenever 
possible, the form of praise and notice for 
whatever good effort he makes, no matter 
how slight. As he begins to gain satisfaction 
and self-respect from behavior the teacher 
approves, he may discontinue the miscon- 
duct which she disapproves. 

Special tasks — at first only those in- 
volving responsibility, such as emptying 
wastepaper baskets or opening the windows 
and then, as his conduct improves, those 
tasks involving leadership and reward, 
such as class monitor — may give him the 
notice he craves from the teacher and there- 
fore be very helpful in solving his problem. 

Keeping him from knowing when he 
first comes into your class that he has a 
reputation as the “‘bad boy” may lessen 
his desire to live up to his reputation. 

Shaming and ridiculing him before the 
class usually increases this form of protest 
against the authority of adults. Sending 
him to the principal usually gratifies his 
desire for attention in an unsound way, and 
he often boasts of the experience. 

It often takes a long time to change this 
form of behavior, and no teacher should 
blame herself if she cannot alter in a few 
weeks a behavior pattern that may have 
been years in developing. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


To be of greatest service to ils readers this magazine will do ils best lo answer all questions 
submitted. It will publish some of the most pertinent questions and answers. Address your 
questions to the Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CuILp, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 





Should a child retarded in a rural or small town school, where there is no 
special class, be advanced somewhat beyond his intellectual ability for 
the sake of his self-esteem, or should he be kept with his own mental 
age group and suffer the humiliation of being older and larger than the 


other children? 


In the April number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD Miss Annis Sturgis, Schoo! 
Psychologist of Newton, Massachusetts, answered the important question, 
stated above, about the retarded child. This is now answered by Mr. Arthur B. 
Lord, Supervisor of Special Schools and Classes, Massachusetts Department of 


Education. 


In recent years we have seen thousands 
of teachers taking courses at summer ses- 
sions of the normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, courses in mental hygiene, child 
psychology, and measurements, all dealing 
primarily with understanding the child. 
These courses are excellent. 

If every teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence, however, would take a course in 
mental hygiene, dealing with her own men- 
tal attitude and reactions, I feel sure both 
the teacher and the children under her 
charge would profit thereby. 

There are two factors in a child’s educa- 
tional progress—the child and the teacher. 
The mental attitude of the teacher is quite 
as important as that of the child. She may 
work hard, early and late, have the children 
of the class constantly in her mind and yet 
do irreparable harm to many children. All 
too frequently the teacher evaluates educa- 
tional progress by the measuring stick of 
academic learning. Any child who fails to 
pass her “standard” is a “failure.”” She 
may not say so, but the child understands 
her mental attitude, if she does not herself. 
On the other hand, if a teacher can forget 
her “standards” and think of progress as a 
development of the child’s individual abili- 
ties, a child may develop to an intellectual 
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level considerably higher than otherwise 
would be possible. 

When we stop endeavoring to have all 
the children of a given group do the same 
thing at the same time and at the same rate 
of speed, we shall have fewer discouraged, 
disappointed children who have little love 
for school. As long as we feel sorry for the 
child who is not “college material,” we 
cannot go far in training for character, 
good citizenship, happiness, and content- 
ment. Before we make real progress in 
educating the backward child, we must 
forget the traditional set-up of our school 
system with “college requirements” as the 
ultimate goal. 

We may continue to deal with children in 
groups and yet provide for individual in- 
struction. In any class, even in small village 
and rural schools, a study of the individual 
child is possible; individual assignments 
within the range of individual abilities may 
be given; special abilities may be empha- 
sized. Those things the child can do, he 
should be taught to do well. Right habits, 
character training, and citizenship should 
have special emphasis. A child may never 
meet the traditional standards of seventh- 
grade arithmetic. The teacher may well ask 
herself, “‘Which is more important, the 
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ability to perform mathematical problems 
he may never use, or the development of a 
sense of duty to civic responsibility?” 

If the teacher has an understanding 
mind, and the school officials will agree, 
such a child frequently will advance with 
thers of his chronological age. To fail a 
child for promotion wholly on the basis of 
icademic progress in no way aids in training 
him for the purpose for which the State 
maintains public schools. Good citizenship 
and character are not measured by intel- 
lectual achievement. We must educate our 


children to the fullest extent of such abili- 
ties as they have. We can never do this by 
holding to a rigid grading system in the 
grades and in the high school. 

In an endeavor to help the situation in 
the rural towns where there are only a few 
retarded children and no special class, the 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
will hold during the next year small regional 
conferences. Through round-table discus- 
sions of problems presented by teachers, it 
is hoped to assist teachers in giving indi- 
vidual attention to these children. 


How can extra work be assigned to the bright childin the classroom to get 
the best results for that child? 


Although it is easy to say that one of the ways of meeting the needs of the bright 
child is to assign him extra work, the teacher needs to be guided by sound 
psychological principles in doing so. Mr. Nathan Peyser, Principal of Public 
School 181, Brooklyn, New York, offers some practical suggestions in his answer 


to this question. 


The worth of any assignment is deter- 
mined by the degree to which the activity is 
motivated. Interest in study rises no higher 
than the level of interest in the total project 
f which that study is a part. If the assign- 
ment is not an integral part of a whole- 
hearted activity and if it does not spring 
out of a felt need, the urge to study will not 
be very strong. Nor will the level of interest 
in study rise higher than the level of success 
in the studying. 

The following principles, therefore, ob- 
lain in study assignments in any group, 
whatever its composition: 

1. The study assignment should be an 
integral part of a lesson whole. 

2. Its occasion should be a felt need for 
information or for a skill required to further 
the project in which the pupil is actively 
interested. 

3. Study opportunities need not be iden- 
tical for the entire class; assignments should 
be flexibly adjusted to the abilities and 
interests of the members of the class. 


4. The assignment should represent a 
mental challenge to each pupil to pursue 
his studies beyond what has been con- 
sidered in class; to read more widely; to 
experience more richly and to investigate 
more fully. 

5. Properly motivated and guided, study 
assignments may not only promote fullest 
individual growth and mastery but also 
cooperative learning, so that each pupil in 
the group may through research and study 
contribute the products of his investiga- 
tions to satisfy class needs. The social 
motive fused with the individual desire to 
learn and achieve will bring about increased 
effort and growth by each individual in the 
group. 

How then can we assign extra work to 
bright children so as to provide for their 
maximum individual growth and yet 
enable them to be of greatest possible 
service to the school community of which 
they are a part? How can we make such 
study assignments as shall grow out of 
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classroom activities, arouse dynamic inter- 
est, and be adjusted to individual needs, 
interests, and abilities? 

To realize this objective, classroom 
procedure may have to be modified some- 
what from the traditional “learn and 
recite” activity. The study material should 
be organized into activity units, as expe- 
rience situations, as projects or problems. 
Each of these interest centers should be 
approached so as to enlist the interest of 
the group and challenge their mental 
cooperation. The problem should be dis- 
cussed by the pupils as a group. Each 
pupil should be encouraged to contribute 
what he can in accordance with his ability 
and his background of experience. The 
teacher manifests her skill by unifying the 
activity and drawing out the best in each 
child. As the activity continues, the group 
itself judges the validity and the relevancy 
of the contributions made. 

Appropriate questions by the teacher 
serve as cues for further associations. Gaps 
in knowledge become evident. These are 
filled by referring to textbooks or other 
reading materials as questions arise. Here 
is a splendid opportunity to teach children 
how to use books and how to study. As the 
lesson proceeds many new questions arise, 
new problems appear, and _ interesting 
associated matters open up and are noted. 
Before the lesson concludes the pupil's 
attention is directed to the unanswered and 
unsolved items, and such questions are 
asked as, Where shall we find the answers 
to these questions? How shall we solve 
these problems? How shall we verify these 
hypotheses? Where can we gain the 
information needed to complete this dis- 
cussion? To what book shall we refer to 
pursue further the interesting sidelights? 
Who will do the necessary reading and 
research to answer Question 1? Who to 
answer problem 2? Assignments may now 
be made in accordance with the interest and 
ability of each pupil. To the bright pupil 
extra assignment loads and more difficult 
problems may be given. 
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Homogeneity in assignment disappears. 
The bright child pursues increased tasks 
willingly because they are self-imposed. 
Experience indicates that he will pursue 
his studies further than the lesson demands 
or the teacher expects. He will bring back 
to class the fruits of his study, eager to 
present his findings and contribute his 
discoveries, yet alert for new problems to 
arise, for new worlds to conquer. 


ECHOES FROM THE DEBATE 

T IS evident that many of our readers 

were greatly interested in the debate 
in the last issue of UNDERSTANDING THE 
CHILD in regard to whether children should 
be grouped according to their abilities. 
From our mail bag we have selected two 
letters from which we quote. 

A teacher in a public school in Brooklyn, 
New York, writes in part as follows: 

“T am inclined to support the arguments 
of Professor McGaughy against homo- 
geneous grouping as valid. It may have 
some advantages, but they can not offset 
the unfortunate psychological effect that 
the special class tends to create upon the 
pupils in that class, particularly if the 
teacher has not acquired a strong, sym- 
pathetic understanding and due respect for 
the pupil. . . . I am inclined to believe 
that the well-rounded personality is one 
that can adjust himself to others. Society at 
large is made up of the bright, the normal, 
the slow normal, and the dull. Each fune- 
tions in his own way and yet there is a 
strong interdependence. . . . 

“However, since homogeneous grouping 
does function as a means of adjustment in 
the large city schools, it can be made to 
function more advantageously by: 

“1. Re-training the teacher's social atti- 
tudes toward child personality and desired 
personality attributes so that she may 
better understand the technique of de- 
veloping this personality. 
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‘2. Providing specialized curricula in- 
luding a maximum of manual training 
lirectly correlated with the regular class- 
room grade work. 


“3. Developing a simple method of 


presentation that provides for concomitant 
earning. 

“4. Providing for increased interclass 
wtivities in the form of grade projects.” 


\ Supervisor in Drawing of long ex- 
verience writes from Gardner, Massa- 
husetts, to say that she agrees with Pro- 
fessor MeGaughy in the main but disagrees 
with him when he states that “ Even teach- 
ers of music and art, two fields which are 
most unrelated to the abilities which are 
mmonly used in determining groups of 
pupils, feel justified in taking it for granted 
that no one of these ‘dumbbells’ can be 
pected to have any genuine ability or 
interest in these subjects.” 

“Drawing,” she points out, “is a subject 
which trains the eye to see correctly the 
lor, proportion, and relationship of ob- 
ects, and, with the exception of certain 
viences which are largely dependent upon 
it, is the only subject which does make this 
tsobject. Perfect vision and good reasoning 
powers are essential if a child is to learn 
to draw. Up to the fifth grade, drawing is 
very largely a question of correct observa- 
tion and little else. Above that grade more 
lifficult types of object and problem are 
introduced and the power to reason is 
essential. Thus it happens that a boy of 
lourteen in a fourth grade might possibly 
lo good work in drawing; that is, he might 
lo good fourth-grade drawing, but he 
would not succeed with eighth-grade draw- 
ing, and yet his age surely indicates that he 
belongs in the latter grade. No pupil in a 
Z’ group will ever show genuine ability 
in art if he really belongs in that group. 
If he has been sent there because he is diffi- 
ult to discipline or neglects his work, 
then that is a different matter.” 


‘ 
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NORMAL YOUTH AND ITS 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


Continued from page 23 


employed in an earlier and valuable work 
“The Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child,” that of giving many short case re- 
ports, told in simple, non-technical words, 
in a way that clinches the point he wishes to 
make. 

In this volume Dr. Thom has quite suc- 
cessfully avoided being partisan to any one 
school of thought (and there are many 
different standpoints in the field of adoles- 
cence today). He is neither strictly psycho- 
logical or psychoanalytical nor strictly 
physiological in his approach. He has taken 
a common-sense, middle-ground point of 
view. His guide is his rich clinical experience; 
he does not indulge in theorizing, or jug- 
gling with words, or spinning of fine dis- 
tinctions. He is courageous, too, in his 
convictions, saying exactly what he means 
and in words no one can misunderstand. 

We advise every teacher and parent to 
read “Normal Youth and Its Everyday 
Problems.” The time will be pleasantly 
spent and the enlightenment on the subject 
of adolescence and its everyday variations 
will be most helpful. 

Henry B. Evkinp, M.D. 


WILLIAMSTOWN SUMMER 
SCHOOL COURSE 


Dr. Smiley Blanton of New York City 
announces a summer school at Williams- 
town, Mass., for teachers and parents 
interested in Child Guidance, Visiting 
Teacher work, and Speech Correction, to be | 
held from July 1 to August 6. The College of 
the City of New York will give credit for 
some of the speech courses, including the 
one on the Psychology of Adjustment. For 
further information, address Dr. Blanton, 
115 East 61st Street, New York City. 
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RESOURCES OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
FOR BETTER MENTAL HEALTH 


A Conference Held in Greenfield, Mass., May 5, 1932 


HAT mental hygiene as both a social 

and a personally human interest knows 
no boundaries was graphically brought out 
in a spirited conference held May 5 in 
Greenfield under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. A 
numerous and highly representative group 
from the Connecticut Valley gathered there 
and went straight to the practical considera- 
tion of the problems connected with the 
relatively rural needs and resources as to 
mental health. 

Whether full use is being made of the 
resources for better mental health now 
available beyond the confines of urban 
centers, whether full advantage is being 
taken of the possibilities of already existing 
organizations, and how there can be fuller 
realization and appropriation of them — 
such was the vital theme of the conference. 

With all the writing and discussion about 
child guidance clinics and other organized 
facilities of the city, it is easy for people not 
in urban localities to think that such aids 
for mental health are beyond their reach 
and thereby overlook valuable assets in 
their own areas. The outcome of the confer- 
ence was inspirational and challenging 
when the wealth of material showed that 
the various groups in rural areas are all 
working for better mental health through 
use of all available facilities. What these 
facilities are was revealed in the discussion. 

The Extension Service of the Massachu- 
setts State College reaches the rural home 
through Home Economic courses and the 
sending of specialists to the home, such as 
an expert on Home Management, a recrea- 
tion expert, a nutritionist, and leaders of 
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child study groups. The whole family is 
reached in an effort to bring to them oppor- 
tunities to live more satisfying lives. The 
Home Management expert helps on the 
physical side primarily, the nutritionist on 
the health side, the recreation specialist on 
both the physical and mental health side, 
while the specialist on the child develop- 
ment program brings to the family the 
challenge of studying the whole child and 
his development from the four-fold view- 
point — physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional. 

Discussion groups in child study are im- 
portant from three aspects. They provide 
an opportunity for 

1. Self-expression, the leaders 
trained from the group itself. 

2. Pooling of experiences, which helps the 
parent to realize that his problems are the 
problems of others, and thus develops a 
perspective. 

3. Community sharing of problems. 

The 4-H Clubs, also under the State 
Extension Service, aim to make young 
people “happier with their present lot in 
life by showing them ways of taking advan- 
tage of the best in their lives and making 
the most of it.”” The creative efforts of the 
young people are brought out. Here again 
leaders are trained from within the group, 
and there is a wise balancing of group con- 
tact and project method which develop 
in the young people ideas of codperation, 
service, sportsmanship, and_ stick-to-it- 
iveness. 

The rural schools, through their interest 
in mental hygiene, are doing much to 
understand the needs of the individual 
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child. Both the realization of the school that 
it is a means towards the adjustment of 
children to life, and the challenge to the 
teacher both in the schoolroom and on the 
playground were stressed. A demonstra- 
tion by three teachers of the way in which 
they handled problem children showed 
graphically that the teachers are closely in 
touch with home situations. 

That the public health nurse has a re- 
markable opportunity for bringing mental 
health to those with whom she comes in 
contact was also brought out in the discus- 
sion. She is aided in this by the emphasis of 
modern medicine on the importance of 
proper attitudes to mental health. 

The social agencies in rural sections 
voiced a need for closer codperation with 
other groups. Certain problems are those of 
the people who remain in the country but 
are detached from it. Opportunities for 
normal outlets such as recreation are often 
denied them because of social distinctions. 
Other groups, however, recognize this need 
and stand ready to codperate. 

The Scouts, like the State Extension 
Service, help young people to find them- 
selves in their own environment by provid- 
ing varied interests at a time when it is 
important for development outside of self, 
by making possible group adjustments 
through comradeship between adults and 
young people, and by providing opportu- 
nity for self-government, self-control, nor- 
mal outlets for hero-worship, and for gain- 
ing new experiences in wholesome ways. 
They reach the great normal group and add 
much to the rural child’s development. 

The Grange was presented as doing much 
for better mental health. Participation is a 
by-word of the Grange, each member taking 
an active part and each being made to feel 
on equal standing with the rest. Wholesome 
recreation for the whole family and com- 
munity responsibility through welfare com- 
mittees are aids to better mental health. 

The community work of the State hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill is rapidly reaching 
out into the rural areas. Their service is 
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offered through clinics for paroled patients 
and their families, and child guidance and 
adult mental hygiene clinics. The fear 
regarding State hospitals is breaking down 
and normal people are looking to such 
centers for advice. 

At the beginning and the end of the day's 
conference emphasis on the positive value of 
mental hygiene for every one was brought 
out by Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell, Director of 
the Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, and 
Miss Sybil Foster, Educational Director of 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, the former stressing the impor- 
tance of taking stock of ourselves and 
realizing why we feel as we do, and Miss 
Foster stating that “‘ Mental hygiene in its 
broadest sense aims to develop an ade- 
quately social type of personality. It is 
essentially social and its task is to become 
an integral and useful part of all the forces 
in society which, from the time of birth, aid 
in socializing all of us.” 
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FALL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
COURSES 


Preliminary Announcement 


Boston. HumAaN NATURE AND SOCIETY. 


Dr. Abraham Myerson. 
Wednesdays, at 7.45 P.M., Old South 
Meeting House, beginning October 19. 
Cambridge. Norma Youtu anp Its 
EverybDay PRoBLEMs. 
Dr. Douglas A. Thom, and others. 
Monday evenings, beginning October 24. 


Fuller information in regard to these 
courses can be secured either from the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
3 Joy Street, Boston, or from the Division 
of University Extension, State House, 
Boston. 

Other courses in mental hygiene will be 
announced in these columns in the October 
issue. 
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Earvy in ure the child begins education in 
schools that are provided to train him how 
to behave and how to think. During early 
life up to adolescence and, for many, 


throughout this period, the individual re- 
mains in such schools and learns much about 
the way other people think and their varied 
activities; but the chief outcome of it all, if 
the training is successful, is that he acquires 
an intelligent ignorance. 


— Wiiir1am H. Burneam 
The Wholesome Personality 

















